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FIGHTING BACK AGAINST WILDLIFE KILLING CONTESTS 
ANIMAL-FREE COSMETICS TESTS / WHAT A CAT WANTS 
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“I can’t begin to describe this gorgeous ring...it is 
absolutely stunning. The workmanship and style 
is out of this world. Please order this ring, you 


The Fifth C? 


won't be disappointed.” 
— J., Stuart, FL 


Receive these 
scintillating Ultimate 
Diamond Alternative™, 
DiamondAura’ Classique 
sterling silver stud 
earrings 


Read details below. 


Cut, Color, Carat, Clarity... Chemistry? 


s it possible that the mind of a 

scientist can create more beauty 

and romance than Mother Nature? 
The Ultimate Diamond Alternative™, 
DiamondAura® was created with one 
mission in mind: Create brilliant cut 
jewelry that allows everyone to experience 
more clarity, more scintillation and larger 
carat weights than they have ever 
experienced. So, we've taken 2 ¥2 carats 
of our Ultimate Diamond Alternative ® 
DiamondAnra® and set them in the most 
classic setting—the result is our most 
stunning, fiery, faceted design yet! In 
purely scientific measurement terms, the 
refractory index of these stones is very 
high, and the color dispersion is actually 
superior to mined diamonds. 

Perfection from science. We named 
our brilliant cut diamond alternative 
stones DiamondAura because “they 
dazzle just like natural diamonds but 
without the outrageous cost.” We will not 
bore you with the incredible details of the 


Place one of your own rings on fop of one of the 
circle diagrams. Your ning size is the circle that 4 
matches the inside diameter of your ring. If your 


ring falls between sizes, order the next larger size. 
Re 
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COMPARE THE BRILLIANCE, FIRE & PRICE 
Mined Flawless DiamondAura 

Diamond Classique Ring 

Cuts Glass Cuts Glass 
Cur (58 facets) Brilliant Brilliant 
Color “D" Colorless _“D” Colorless 
Clarity | ae Clear 


Dispersion/Fire 0.044 0.066 
$60,000+ $39 


scientific process, but will only say chat it 
involves the use of rare minerals heated to 
an incredibly high temperature of nearly 
5000°F. This can only be accomplished 
inside some very modern and expensive 
laboratory equipment. After several 
additional steps, scientists finally created 
a clear marvel that looks even better than 
the vast majority of mined diamonds. 
According to the book Jewelry and Gems— 
the Buying Guide, the technique used in 
our diamond alternative DiamondAura® 
offers, “The best diamond simulation 

to date, and even some jewelers have 
mistaken these stones for mined 
diamonds.” 

The 4 C’s. Our 3-Stone 
Classique Ring retains every 
jeweler’s specification: color, 
clarity, cut, and carat weight. 
The transparent color and clarity 
of our diamond alternative 
DiamondAura® emulate the most 
perfect diamonds—D Flawless, 
and both are so hard they will cut 


Hardness 
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glass. The brilliant cut maximizes the fire 
and radiance of the stone so that the light 
disperses into an exquisite rainbow of colors. 
Rock solid guarantee. This .925 
sterling silver ring is prong-set with 
a 1 ¥% carat round brilliant stone in 
the center, showcased between two 
round brilliants stones of % carat each. 
Adding to your 4 C’s, we will include 
our Ultimate Diamond Alternative °® 
DiamondAura® stud earrings for 
FREE! Try the DiamondAura® 3-Stone 
Classique Ring at $39 for 30 days. If for 
any reason you are not satisfied with your 
purchase, simply return it co us for a full 
refund of the item price and keep the 
stud earrings as our gift. 


Not Available in Stores 


3-Stone Classique Ring 

(2% ctw) 4299t $39+ S&P Save $260 
FREE stud earrings with purchase of 
Classique Ring—a $99 value! 

Available in whole sizes 5-10 

You must use the offer code to get our 
special price. 


1-800-333-2045 
Your Offer Code: DAR922-05 
t Special price only for customers using the offer 
code versus the price on Stauer.com without your 
offer code. 
14101 Southcross Drive W., 


® Ste 155, Dept. DAR922-05, 
tauer Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 


www.staucr.com 
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25 YOUR PET 
Keep your feline companion 
happy and healthy by removing 
hidden stressors. 


28 HUMANE BACKYARD 
Ready to make a difference for 
wild animals beyond the backyard? 
Get tips for starting wildlife-friendly 
projects in your community. 
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the chill out of autumn evenings. 
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32 Aprairie dog sits still just long 
enough for a peaceful photo. 
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Once kept as a pet and found 
wandering the streets in 
Houston, India now has room 
to roam at Black Beauty Ranch. 
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AMERICA’S TIGER 
PROBLEM 

Tigers seized from the illegal pet trade 
find sanctuary at Black Beauty Ranch, but 
the species still needs legal protection 


By Brianna Grant 


COVER CAPTION: India the tiger enjoys 
a moment of stillness at the sanctuary. 
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OUT OF THE CAGE 


Modern techniques are rendering 
cosmetics animal testing obsolete. 


By Karen E. Lange 


CHANGING THE GAME 
Advocates and legislators fight back 
against wildlife killing contests after 
undercover investigations reveal their 
wanton cruelty. 


By James Hettinger 
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fights the big fights to end suffering for all animals. Together 
Puppy mills, factory farms, trophy hunts, animal testinB an 
We rescue and care for thousands of animals every yea" 
er hands-on animal care services. We fight all forms of 
Our name: a humane society. And we can’t do it without you: 
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President and CEO Kitty Block greets Angel, a pup 
rescued from a dog meat farm in South Korea. 


READ KITTY’S BLOG 


blog,humanesociety.org 


FOLLOW HER ON TWITTER 
@HSUSKittyBlock 


Thanks to your 
support, we have the 
expertise, resources 
and capacity to create 
change where other 
organizations can’t. 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


IT TAKES MANY HANDS, AND MANY HEARTS, to carry out the broad work of 
the Humane Society family of organizations. I’m proud of all the things we achieve 
in our programs throughout the United States and around the world, but there is a 
special satisfaction for me in the results of our “behind-the-scenes” work in so 
many areas. 

Thanks to your support, we have the expertise, resources and capacity to create 
change where other organizations can’t. At our Black Beauty Ranch sanctuary, 
several tigers we took in after authorities found them in hapless circumstances are 
thriving. The most recent arrival, India, is continuing to explore his new surround- 
ings. I was so happy that we were able to give these magnificent animals a safe 
home and top-notch care in a habitat that’s as close to the wild as possible, but 
I’m saddened that it was necessary. Such cases are why we work so hard to pass 
measures such as the Big Cat Public Safety Act that would prevent other wild 
animals from suffering from the pet trade. You can learn more about their lives and 
our efforts in our cover story, “America’s tiger problem” (p. 14). 

Our behind-the-scenes work goes on as well in our efforts to get corporations to 
commit to doing better for the animals impacted by its business practices. We’ve 
been making headway for animals on farms for decades, and when a large corpora- 
tion makes a fur-free or cage-free commitment based on animal welfare, it’s almost 
always the result of long-running discussions with our Farm Animal Protection and 
Fur-Free campaigns. These reforms make a dramatic difference for millions of 
animals around the world, and that’s why we pursue corporate social responsibility 
campaigns as a fundamental priority in our work. 

We're also playing a role in the development of non-animal testing methods, 
and today our reach extends to dozens of countries and working relationships with 
hundreds of regulators and scientists who share our goals. The same is true for our 
commitment to fertility control for animals in a range of settings. Our partnership 
with the Botstiber Institute for Wildlife Fertiliry Control—an organization whose 
creation was inspired by the magazine you’re holding—has helped to catalyze new 
advances in this field, directly supporting our efforts to humanely resolve 
human-animal conflict. 

From its inception, the HSUS has sought to strengthen the animal protection 
movement by supporting the work of local humane societies and law enforcement 
agencies responding to animals in crisis situations, and that remains a core element 
of our organizational identity. In “Shedding their heavy chains” (p. 6), you can 
learn how the work of our Animal Rescue and Response team helped survivors of 
two suspected dogfighting operations transition into the lives they deserve. We’re 
fighting to save dogs from suffering in this cruel industry around the world, and 
we’re training criminal investigators from the United States and other nations how 
to recognize and respond to dogfighting operations. 

Of course, it’s not just our hands and hearts that account for so much good. It’s 
yours, too, and we're so very grateful. Thank you, as always, for standing with us. 


Kitty Block 
President and CEO 
The Humane Society of the United States 
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VOICES 


A Letters from our readers 


lam writing right after reading 
your article “Last line of 
defense” (Summer 2021). While 
reading the article with my 
mom, my sister (age 5) and | 
(age 10) wondered if we could 
help the right whales too, 
especially since we live in 
Eastham on Cape Cod. 

We thought that since there 
are so many local restaurants 
and fish markets that we could 
work with the HSUS to urge them to purchase from fishermen ONLY using the kind of 
equipment that doesn’t hurt whales. We could make flyers that would include information 
from the article to convince businesses to figure out how their purchasing may be affecting 
the critically endangered right whale. —DANIELA AND ALANNAH CHIANCIOLA 


Last. line 
of defense 


P.S. Alannah drew a picture for you. 


EDITORS’ NOTE: We are so happy you’d like to help protect 
whales near your home! Our marine mammal experts say that 
i’’s difficult for restaurants—and even wholesalers—to know 
whether their fish comes from equipment that doesn’t hurt 
whales. We encourage you to write a letter to the editor of 
your local newspaper about this issue to help spread the word. 
You could also share copies of “Last line of defense” with 

local restaurants and wholesalers. (For a PDF of the story, 
email us at allanimals@humanesociety.org.) 


If dogs even consume a small 
amount of xylitol, it rapidly 
decreases their blood sugar, because 
it causes this rapid release of insulin 
in their blood ... If your pet ever 
consumes any amount of xylitol, 
whether it’s gum, candy, baked 
goods—they need to go straight to 
emergency because they need to have 
IV fluids, an infusion of dextrose to 
increase their sugar levels.” 


—Dr. Sy Woon, a veterinarian and Florida representative for the Humane Society 
HUMANE 


Veterinary Medical Association, on foods that can be dangerous for dogs and cats. Find VOICES 


the “Toxic treats” episode of the Humane Voices podcast (and all other episodes) at 
humanesociety.org/humane-voices or wherever you get your podcasts. 
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According to adopter Rebecca Cary, 
Grady the cat seems to enjoy seeing 
himself in print! Grady co-starred with 
two other cats adopted by HSUS 
staffers in “Big hearts, new homes” 
(Summer 2021). 


Stay commected 


@ facebook.com/humanesociety 
facebook.com/allanimalsmagazine 


¥ twitter.com/humanesociety 
© instagram.com/humanesociety 
@ youtube.com/HSUS 


WRITE TO US 


All Animals, The HSUS 

c/o Letters to the Editor 

1255 23” St., NW, Suite 450 
Washington, D.C. 20037 
allanimals@humanesociety.org 


SUBSCRIBE TO ALL ANIMALS 


Visit humanesociety.org/allanimals 
or use the envelope inside this issue. 


VOLUNTEER WITH US 
Learn how to get involved at 
humanesociety.org/volunteer. 


VISIT OUR WEBSITE 
Get the latest news at humanesociety.org. 


GET INVOLVED IN YOUR STATE 


HSUS state directors in key states across 

the country engage citizens and policymakers 
in animal protection issues. Learn more at 
humanesociety.org/statecontacts. 


moderndog moderncat 
Woof! ; ‘You 
Weof! 36 


CALL 1-800-417-6289 OR VISIT 


moderndogmagazine.com/HSUS + moderncat.com/HSUS 


When you're out for cool-weather fun with your pet, bring WeatherTech 
accessories along! Pet Safety Harness works in the car with existing 
seat belts, and at your destination with their leash! After a romp in the 

; S ae . park, you’ll need Seat Protector for keeping muddy and wet feet from 
<a al Oe MO a Py eA ee teks leaving paw prints on your upholstery. 


— WeatherTech.com 
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RESCUES 


Below, Gaston County detective James Brienza 
comforts Gertie during a rescue at a suspected 
dogfighting operation. At right, rescuer Laura Koivula 
prepares to remove Hazel from the property. 


Shedding their heavy chains 


HSUS, HSI experts give survivors of two alleged dogfighting operations a lighter, brighter future 


GASTON COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 
An anonymous tip led police to a residen- 
tial property, where they found dogs who 
were scarred, underweight and flea-in- 
fested, living outside with scant shelter, 
staked to chains thick enough to tow a boat. 

On that day in late May, Gaston County 
Police Department officers removed two 
severely emaciated dogs, but with no search 
warrant, they had to leave the other dogs 
behind. It wasn’t an outcome the officers 
were willing to accept, says Janette Reever, 
Humane Society International’s program 
manager for animal crimes investigations. 


T=2 


HOURS 


The length of an average 
dogfight, ending when one of 
the dogs can’t continue. 
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“They couldn’t sleep knowing the dogs 
were out there.” 

Two weeks later, warrant in hand, offi- 
cers returned to the property, accompa- 
nied by members of the HSUS and HSI 
Animal Rescue and Response team. While 
the rescue team freed the seven remaining 
dogs from their chains, detectives gath- 
ered the evidence that would lead to a raft 
of dogfighting, animal cruelty and drug 
charges against the owner. 

The rescue team transported the dogs 
to an undisclosed shelter. While the case 
against their owner progresses, the dogs are 
reveling in attention from their human 
caretakers, air-conditioning and soft beds. 
“Tt was a drastic change in their demeanor 
just being given flea meds,” says Laura 
Koivula, HSUS director of animal crimes 
and investigations. “They go outside and 
play every day. They’re visibly happier.” 

Among them is a dog the team named 
Hazel. While her face is covered in scars, 


Hazel has a sweet disposition and likes 
other dogs, Koivula says. And there’s 
Gertie, who was so terrified she had to be 
carried off the property. At the shelter, 
Gertie is slowly coming out of her shell, 
revealing a timid but gentle personality. 

HSUS North Carolina state director 
Gail Thomssen hopes the case’s publicity 
will result in more dogs being rescued: 
Gaston County detectives have already 
received dozens of tips on suspected dog- 
fighting operations, she says. 

It was Thomssen’s first time on a raid 
of an alleged dogfighting operation, an 
experience she describes as both fascinat- 
ing and heartbreaking. 

“It’s fascinating how the whole investi- 
gative process breaks down,” Thomssen 
says. “Heartbreaking to see dogs in that 
situation, but at the same time heart- 
warming to see them taken off those heavy 
chains and to know they would never live 
on those chains again.” | —Julie Falconer 
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DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 

Sushi was an excitable and energetic 
puppy. He’d need the right home, thought 
Morgan Rivera, one that could handle his 
high energy levels. Rivera—coordinator of 
transport and placement with the HSUS— 
was in Florida helping to assess what Sushi 
and 41 other dogs would need to thrive 
after a rough start in life. 

Investigators from the Daytona Beach 
Police Department seized the 42 dogs, 
including 18 puppies, from an alleged dog- 
fighting ring in Daytona Beach, Florida, in 
February. The dogs suffered from health 
issues that included emaciation, ring- 
worm and intestinal para- 
sites, says Rivera. Some had 


the HSUS for help. Enter Rivera. 

When she met the dogs, Rivera noted 
that many were friendly and loved atten- 
tion. She says this is common among dog- 
fighting survivors: “Dogfighting is a piece 
of their past but not their whole life.” 

Rivera started her assessments by play- 
ing with the dogs and observing their per- 
sonalities and interests. She then slowly 
introduced them to other dogs and gauged 
their reactions. If a dog performed poorly, 
she tried again with a new dog with a dif- 
ferent personality. 

“If it doesn’t go well the first time, 
we’re going to make the effort to find a 

better match for that dog,” 
says Rivera. 


significant scarring; one “Dogfighting is a After the assessments, 
issi : i . . HSU 
had a missing ear. According piece of their the dogs went to HSUS 
to news reports, many had Shelter and Rescue Partners 
been confined to chainsor past but not their for adoption. Rivera pro- 
kennels without access to . vided partners with details 
whole life.” 


food or water. Three people 
were charged with felony 
cruelty to animals and ani- 
mal fighting, among other crimes. 

As the criminal cases progressed, the 
dogs went to the Halifax Humane Society 
in Florida. With expert care and medical 
treatment, they soon improved: The ring- 
worm began to disappear, and the dogs 
gained weight. Two puppies who arrived 
near death from severe anemia surv- 
ived after receiving emergency blood 
transfusions, according to news reports. 

The next step? Ensuring the dogs were 
ready for adoption. With dozens needing 
evaluation and behavior assessments, the 
Halifax Humane Society reached out to 


to help find the right family 


—MORGAN RIVERA, THE HSUS for each dog. Many have 


already found homes— 
including Sushi, who is thriving with his 
new family and channeling his energy into 
water sports. 

Although some adopters might hesitate 
before considering dogs used in fighting, 
Rivera knows firsthand how loving these 
animals can be. 

“T have shared my home with multiple 
dogs from fighting cases, and they have 
been the best dogs I’ve ever had,” she says. 
“Dogs live their lives looking forward. 
They don’t dwell on the past. I hope we 
can do the same and look at how bright 


their future is.” —Brianna Grant 


Sushi—rescued this year from an alleged dogfighting operation—now channels his puppy energy into water sports. 


RESCUES 


Regan Alvarez and 
recently adopted Maze 


An a-“Maze”-ing 
adjustment 


IN LATE MAY, 170 dogs escaped 
horrifying deaths when Humane 
Society International and partners 
rescued them from South Korean 
dog meat farms—but it was a cat 
who most inspired Regan Alvarez, 
community coordinator for HSI. 

Alvarez, their partner and dog 
Sutton had been waiting for “the 
right one to come along” after 
the loss of Alvarez’s childhood cat. 

A gray kitty with a missing ear 
had been chained outside alone at 
a since-shuttered farm. When a 
co-worker on-site emailed Alvarez 
about the cat flying into Washington, 
D.C., with other farm rescues, they 
immediately contacted her foster, 
another HSUS staffer, and requested 
to adopt “the sweetest cat ever.” 

“She’s very trusting given that she 
hasn’t had a lot of reasons to trust 
people,” Alvarez says, describing how 
Maze (named for character Mazikeen 
on the TV series Lucifer) loves looking 
down on D.C. from her windowsill and 
doesn’t mind being held, brushed or 
having her nails clipped. 

There’s one exception to Maze’s 
smooth adjustment to life stateside, 
Alvarez adds, and that’s her noctur- 
nal hours: “She might be jet-lagged.” 

—Bethany W. Adams 
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SEASON 


Culling abundant deer populations is controversial and 
often ineffective. The HSUS is helping create humane altematives. 


Br CABEME LANOT 


SHORTLY AFTER DAWN, two men Carrying what look Lhe auto 
matic weapons head toward binds in the yard of End Febery, 


dressed in Carhortt and ready to take alm at the deer the women 
terve com out for each morning: Detiicola, whose company. 


Propie who stakk deer in her subdivision, and a 
ugh on the Uvee-car garage warns hunters 
anety. Feinberg has a running feud with a neigh- 
bor whe bags dre, and she keeps careful watch, 
through ciosedcircut teleridon, on the 14 
acres the and partner Lerra Lenhacd ow: The 
woods that spil over thee property connect to 
land wherw the city afions bow hunters to cull 
every (al the two wornen End deer meh arrows 
in their bodies and festering wounds Once, 


fending our home! she says. 


‘Yet here, at Feinberg and Lenhard’ invitation, are Anthony 
DeNxoly, sharpshooter for hire, and bis assistant, Charles Evans, 


northeart of Batiocre. The SUV parted in Feinberg drvewsy 
are pintered with bumper stchers expressing outrage at the 


Fenbery chased off a camouflage-<lad bow hunter the ipotted 
Gamting slong the fence that borden their backyard “We're de- 


White Buffalo Inc_ hay culled more than 10,000 deer, collecting 
fees from communities like Greenwich, Conn. and Princeton, 
AU. The two men tuck themsetves away—Delli- 
cola in a thed and Evans in a truck Feinberg has 
put out apples to mask thelr scent Volunteers 
imide the houte feed then repons off tle TV 
screens fieked to professional grade cameras 
that can bring objects into focus from up to half 
amile away. 

Evans and DeNicols are not looking a4 hunt- 
ens often da for bucks. and they are not using 
‘bullets oF aiming for the head or heart Hired for 
Une weekend by the Maryland nonprofit Wildlife Rescue Inc (of 
which Feinberg is prevident), they ere searching for does without 
taps on their ean—ones whe have not yet been sterilized They 
will hit then in the rumps with radio transmitter-equipped inn- 
quilizer darts so the deer can be captured for surgery. I's part of 
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Building a better way 


Botstiber Institute marks five years of promoting fertility control for animals 


IT ALL BEGAN WITH A DEER on the 
cover of All Animals magazine. Terry Kline, 
administrator of the Botstiber Foundation 
outside Philadelphia, saw the photo in the 
spring of 2014 and turned to a feature 
about managing deer populations with fer- 
tility control (“Out of season,” May/June 
2014). For years, Kline had been frustrated 
that annual deer culls in Ridley Creek 
State Park were promoting recreational 
hunting in a small park surrounded by 
suburban homes with young children, 
rather than resolving conflicts between 
humans and deer. Two of the three town- 
ships that govern the park had already 
voted to end the hunt, and a Penn State 
University philosophy professor, Priscilla 
Cohn, had waged a campaign against it. In 
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1987, Cohn helped organize the first inter- 
national conference about an alternative 
to culling: wildlife fertiliry control. But 
still every year the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission allowed hunters to shoot 
deer in the park. 

The All Animals article described suc- 
cessful deer fertility control programs, 


The PZP vaccine stops deer from getting pregnant. 


including darting deer with PZP, a contra- 
ceptive vaccine the Humane Society of the 
United States helped develop that works 
for many species. Kline saw a safer and 
more effective means of managing the deer 
population in Ridley Creek State Park. He 
contacted the HSUS and was referred to 
Stephanie Boyles Griffin, then senior direc- 
tor for wildlife innovation and response. 
Two years later, money from the founda- 
tion launched the Botstiber Institute for 
Wildlife Fertility Control, with Boyles 
Griffin as science and policy director. 
Through events, research and public policy 
grants and public education, the institute 
helps steer communities and governments 
away from killing and toward more effec- 
tive and popular nonlethal methods of 
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preventing human-wildlife conflict. 

“It’s a shift globally in public values 
and attitudes about wildlife away from 
utilitarianism and towards mutualism,” 
says Boyles Griffin, now senior scientist 
and wildlife protection program director 
for the HSUS. “It’s got its own momen- 
tum. We’re just trying to be the catalyst.” 

This year, as the institute celebrates its 
fifth anniversary, it is expanding its geo- 
graphic reach and supporting research 
that promises to help resolve longstanding 
human-animal conflicts. 

This fall, the institute, in partnership 
with the University of York, will launch the 
Botstiber Institute for Wildlife Fertility 
Control Europe. Giovanna Massei, a lead- 
ing fertility control researcher, will serve as 
director from an office in the United 
Kingdom. There, the issue is finding 
humane methods to reduce the number of 
gray squirrels. Introduced 
from the United States, gray 
squirrels now number more 
than 2.5 million in the U.K. 
The native red squirrel pop- 
ulation has dwindled to 
fewer than 200,000. Rather 
than killing gray squirrels, 
researchers supported by 
UK Squirrel Accord are 
developing a bait that will 
keep them from reproducing and feeders 
that deliver the contraceptive to gray 
squirrels only. 

Next year, the institute will host the 
ninth International Conference on 
Wildlife Fertility Control. The event will 
focus on animals at risk in places like the 
American West: prairie dogs, who are 
killed as pests, and wild horses, who the 
Bureau of Land Management continues to 
gather and send to holding pens. 

PZP-22, developed for wild horses and 
deer, prevents mares from becoming preg- 
nant by provoking an immune response. 
In vaccinated mares, antibodies to pig 
ovary (porcine zona pellucida) proteins 
bind to receptor sites on the surfaces of 
eggs, preventing sperm from fertilizing 
them. One dose of PZP-22 works for one 
to two years. If mares get a booster, 


“IPs a shift 
globally in 
public values 
and attitudes...” 


—STEPHANIE BOYLES 
GRIFFIN, THE HSUS 


PZP-22 works for three to five years. But 
locating and darting mares a second time 
is challenging in remote and rugged terri- 
tory. So the agency is looking for a lon- 
ger-lasting contraceptive vaccine. 

Researchers affiliated with the institute 
are developing a “next-generation” version 
of PZP with recombinant technology. A 
team led by Harm HogenEsch of Purdue 
University, an immunologist who serves on 
the institute’s board, is taking genes that 
encode for the PZP pig ovary proteins and 
placing them in bacteria to grow synthetic 
pig ovary proteins that are humane and can 
be shipped around the world without vio- 
lating import or export restrictions. 

HogenEsch’s team is also trying to 
develop a new ingredient to cause a lon- 
ger-lasting immune reaction in mares. If 
that’s not possible, they will find a way to 
delay the vaccine’s release in the mares so 
it’s effective for three to five 
years. Boyles Griffin is hop- 
ing the new, improved PZP 
could end the BLM removing 
wild horses from the range. 

“It would be revolution- 
ary,” she says. 

Beyond country-specific 
human-wildlife conflicts, the 
institute is encouraging 
research into fertility control 
for a species multiplying worldwide despite 
hunting: wild boars. As with gray squirrels, 
scientists are developing contraceptive 
bait. They’ve already invented a method to 
deliver it—a heavy metal “bell” that covers 
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Female deer in a New York City suburb are tagged to 
show they have been injected with PZP. 


the bait and can only be lifted by pigs root- 
ing for food. An institute-sponsored webi- 
nar in June brought together researchers 
and experts from the U.K. (including 
Massei), France, Hungary, India and the 
United States, including Dave Pauli, HSUS 
program manager for wildlife conflict. 

Pauli says the time is right for wildlife 
and property managers to adopt fertility 
control: “Humans cannot kill their way 
to success.” 

Late in 2020, hunters again killed deer 
in Ridley Creek State Park. Around the 
same time, the Botstiber Institute orga- 
nized a webinar by Anthony DeNicola, an 
expert in surgical sterilization of deer. In 
less than five years, fertiliry control can 
reduce deer populations in suburban 
communities, DeNicola told the audience. 
The institute continues to spread the 
message. Eventually, even in Ridley Creek, 
culls will end. —Karen E. Lange 


Advances in cat sterilization 


Researchers have developed a one-shot permanent 


sterilant for cats using gene transfer technology, with 
funding from the Alliance for Contraception in Cats and 


Dogs. The contraceptive promises to transform commu- 
nity cat programs that rely on surgical sterilization. 
Injected into females, the vaccine causes thigh muscle cells 
to produce a hormone that keeps cats from going into 
heat. Boyles Griffin says this technology could be used for 


wildlife fertility control. “If it works in cats, there’s no 
reason to believe it could not be used in other species.” 
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Found at some 
dogfighting properties, 
breeding stands 

keep female dogs 

in place while males 
breed with them. 


Hidden in plain sight 


International police learn what dogfighting looks like 


A Georgia sheriff’s deputy called to a prop- 
erty with more than a hundred dogs found 
spiral-bound notebooks with dates and 
details of diet and exercise but didn’t know 
what to make of them. 

Drug enforcement investigators were 
stumped by messages such as “38 on 8/1 
5K&G”—was a big narcotics deal about to 
go down? 

As they dug deeper and consulted 
experts, the deputy and the investigators 
realized they had stumbled across signs of 
organized dogfighting, speakers told an 
International Law Enforcement Attaché 
Association training that Humane Society 
International helped organize in 
Washington, D.C., in May. The logs were 
evidence of handlers preparing dogs for 
fights. The messages were attempts to set 
them up. Translation: 38-pound male avail- 
able to fight Aug. 1 for a $5,000 bet and 
whatever else was wagered (G=gamble). 
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Organized dogfighting is everywhere, 
presenters told the audience, which 
included law enforcement attachés from 
15 countries and agents from the FBI and 
Europol. Associated with drug and gun traf- 
ficking, fed by addictions to power and 
gambling, organized dogfighting offers 


“If you think you don’t 
have it, you do.” 


—VALENTIN VATAJELU, POLICE ATTACHE 
FOR ROMANIA 


prizes of up to $250,000 and a high-priced 
market for dogs from winning bloodlines. 
It’s found in nearly every type of commu- 
nity, social class and country. 

“If you think you don’t have it, you do,” 
said Valentin Vatajelu, police attaché for 
Romania, a country that launched an ani- 
mal protection directorate in January. 
Vatajelu approached the Humane Society 
of the United States and HSI for their 
expertise and was put in contact with 
Janette Reever, HSI’s program manager for 
animal crimes investigations. 

The training, led by experts from HSI, 
the Humane Rescue Alliance, the Office of 
the Inspector General and the Department 
of Justice, was hosted at the Embassy of the 
Netherlands in a wealthy, leafy neighbor- 
hood near Rock Creek Park. But it wasn’t far 
from dogfighting. Chris Schindler, vice pres- 
ident of field services for the Humane 
Rescue Alliance, showed the audience a 
photo taken just a few miles away: a dog 
hanging dead in a warehouse. Dogs who 
lose fights are often killed by their owners. 

The pits where fights take place are 
often dismantled between events, their ply- 
wood sides broken down and their blood- 
stained carpet floors discarded. Experts 
ticked off what else to watch for: Treadmills 
on which dogs are forced to run to increase 
their endurance; spring poles that dangle a 
piece of rawhide that dogs leap up to bite to 
develop jaw and neck muscles and agility; 
wooden “break sticks” shoved into dogs’ 
mouths to stop fights. They noted telltale 
signs of fighting on the dogs themselves: 
scarred faces, legs deformed after being 
injured, teeth worn from chewing on chains. 

None of those attending had heard of 
dogfighting in their countries, which 
included Canada, Taiwan, Spain, Germany, 
Norway, Albania and Croatia. 

That’s a common reaction, said Joseph 
A. Poux Jr., deputy chief of the DOJ’s envi- 
ronmental section. But check an interna- 
tional database for a given country, and an 
instance nearly always comes up. 

It’s hard to find something you’re not 
looking for, Reever says. The training 
enabled more people to search for what's 
in their own backyards. —Karen E. Lange 
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The Raboh. offect 


A STOP-MOTION ANIMATED RABBIT 
and his meticulously crafted universe stole 


the hearts of viewers this spring—and inspired 


millions of them to take action. Save Ralph, 
Humane Society International’s docu-style 
short film, introduces viewers to a bunny 
who works as a “tester” for cosmetics (“How 
you can help save Ralph,” Summer 2021). 
Released in five languages, subtitled in 10 
languages and featuring a multinational voice 
cast, the poignant film went viral and was 
selected for several film festivals, including 
the LA Shorts International Film Festival. 
Ralph’s story also inspired viewers to sign 
petitions supporting bans on animal testing 
for cosmetics. HSI is delivering these signa- 
tures to decision-makers around the world, 
sending a clear message that the public wants 
these tests to end. (Read about cutting-edge 
alternatives to animal tests on p. 18.) 


> TAKE ACTION: Watch the film and help 
#SaveRalph at hsi.org/ralph. 


45 MILLION+ 


signatures on petitions calling for 
cosmetics animal testing bans 


150 MILLION+ 


views on social media platforms 


730 MILLION+ 


#SaveRalph views and posts shared 
on TikTok, with creators posting 
homages to Ralph, offering themed 
challenges and creating petition drives 


Cage-free milestone 


As of June, 30% of egg-laying chickens in the United 
States are cage-free. A decade ago, that number was 
just 5%. “It may be the greatest reduction of animal 
suffering in U.S. history,” says Josh Balk, HSUS vice 
president of Farm Animal Protection. “That percent- 
age represents about 100 million animals who 
otherwise would be in a cage and instead now have a 
much better life,” says Balk. While cage-free isn’t 
cruelty-free, chickens raised outside cages can engage 


in critical natural behaviors such as dustbathing, 


perching and laying eggs in nest boxes. HSUS- 
supported corporate policies, state bans and 
consumer demand made the change possible: More 
than 200 food companies now have cage-free 
policies, and nine states have banned cages for 
egg-laying hens. The most recent of these is Nevada, 


which passed its ban in early June. 


0% 


of egg-laying 
chickens in the US 
are now cage-free! 
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CALIFORNIA’S protections for 
a farm animals under Proposition 
12 were upheld when the U.S. Supreme 
Court in June declined to hear a lawsuit 
brought by the North American Meat 
Institute. Prop 12, an HSUS-led ballot 
measure that California voters approved 
in 2018, bans the production and sale of 
pork, veal and eggs from animals 
confined in cruel cages. Most of the 
protections take effect on Jan. 1, 2022. 


INTENTIONAL BALLOON 
t releases will no longer be allowed 
in Hawaii, Maine, Maryland, Rhode 
island and Virginia. Legislators in those 
coastal states voted to protect birds 
and marine animals, who eat and 
become entangled in balloons that fall 
or wash into the sea. 


ORANGE COUNTY, FLA., 
A decided in June to prohibit the 
retail sale of puppies, bringing the 
number of communities with such 
laws to more than 390. Two of Orange 
County’s eight puppy-selling pet stores 
belong to the Petland chain and were 
exposed for selling sick puppies to 
unsuspecting customers. 


ber—used by animal shelters 
for euthanasia—was removed in June, 
leaving fewer than 10 operating in 
just three states: Missouri, Utah and 
Wyoming. The Humane Society 
of the United States provides incentive 
grants for shelters to dismantle gas 
chambers, where animals too often 
suffer slow, terrifying deaths. 


{ OHIO’S last active gas cham- 


> TAKE ACTION: Get involved in your 
state at humanesociety.org/states. 
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Humane Journeys 


Travel with purpose 
March 2-6, 2022 April 8-10, 2022 Summer 2022 October 2022 
Canada Seals Black Beauty Ranch Prairie Safari Canada Grizzlies 


Humane Journeys trips offer authentic and exclusive mission-based travel experiences. Visit unique destinations 
throughout the world while witnessing firsthand the meaningful work of the Humane Society of the 
United States and Humane Society International. Each group trip is guided by top program experts and 
is designed to offer a tailored immersion in our efforts to create a more humane world for all animals. 


> To learn more, visit humanesociety.org/humane-journeys. 
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Giving te animals 


It’s a wonderful feeling knowing that when you go to work, your 
work is also helping animals. Choose the Humane Society of the 
United States during your company’s 2021 payroll giving season. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES: 
You'll find us listed under the following federation: America’s 
Charities/Humane Society of the United States, CFC #11894. 


STATE EMPLOYEES: 
We participate in most state employee campaigns—look for 
Humane Society of the United States. 


CORPORATE/PRIVATE COMPANY EMPLOYEES: 

Choose Humane Society of the United States, EIN #53-0225390. 
Don’t see our name? Simply write “Humane Society of the United 
States” on your pledge form and include EIN #53-0225390. 


THANK YOU FOR SUPPORTING ALL Wma 
ANIMALS THROUGH YOUR WORK! ~“ 


hrough your workplace 
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Beloved beagle inspires bills 


TEDDY, A BEAGLE SAVED FROM A MICHIGAN RESEARCH LAB in 2019 after an 
HSUS undercover investigation at Charles River Laboratories, is now the namesake 
for important bipartisan legislation in the Michigan House that could drive progress 
for laboratory animals. 

Teddy’s Law is comprised of two bills. H.B. 4481 provides a pathway for dogs and 
cats used in research to be placed for adoption with a state-registered shelter. “Based 
on our investigation, it’s pretty clear that it’s standard for animals to be euthanized 
at the end of experiments,” says HSUS Michigan state director Molly Tamulevich. 

H.B. 4482 requires Michigan labs that use dogs and cats to report the number of 
animals euthanized and adopted each year and will penalize laboratories that do not 
comply with adoption standards. Currently, labs are required to report to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture how many animals are used each year, but these reports 

can be misleading. USDA reports, for example, show 


“Michigan has about 800 dogs and 200 cats were used in experi- 
a very strong ments in Michigan in 2019, but our investigation 
community of haired that Charles River eacibeiieiis aie wine is 
based in Massachusetts but has a lab in Michigan, has 
animal welfare thousands of dogs. Facilities are not required to 
advocates.” report the number of mice, rats or birds to the USDA. 


“So many Michiganders would be happy to adopt 
these dogs,” says Tamulevich. “Michigan has a very 
strong community of animal welfare advocates.” 

Teddy’s adopters, Greta Guest Rubello and Dave Rubello, are leading examples of 
that community. They welcomed the lucky pup, who was born and raised to be used 
in experiments, after an HSUS campaign against an unnecessary pesticide test led to 
Teddy’s rescue. He and 31 other dogs were force-fed a pesticide every day for several 
months. Finding his way in a new home has been a challenge—but he’s getting there. 

“He likes to be close to us; I think he trusts us completely,” says Guest Rubello. 
“The love that he gives us feels like a miracle to me.” With the passage of Teddy’s 
Law, many more animals could get their own shot at a miracle. —Danielle S. Tepper 


—MOLLY TAMULEVICH, 
THE HSUS 


> LEARN MORE: Read Teddy’s story and take action at humanesociety.org/Teddy. 
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Once force-fed pesticides 
in a research lab, Teddy 
now has a loving home. 
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NEIMAN MARCUS GROUP, Saks Fifth 
Avenue, Canada Goose, Valentino, 
Balenciaga, Alexander McQueen: The list of 
fur-free retailers and fashion brands scored 
six more big names so far this year, 
continuing a trend that HSUS director of 
fashion policy PJ Smith calls nothing short 
of remarkable. “Over the past 12 years, we 
went from not even being able to get 
conversations with companies to them 
seeking us out to craft fur-free policies.” 

Even before COVID-19 outbreaks among 
caged mink revealed the public health risks 
of fur farming, the industry was in a down- 
ward spiral. Smith credits the growing pur- 
chasing power of Generation Z (and their 
focus on ethical, sustainable business prac- 
tices), along with recent undercover investi- 
gations by Humane Society International 
that exposed the horrific reality of fur farms. 

Leveraging the tide of anti-fur sentiment, 
the HSUS and HSI are helping to pass laws 
that Smith once believed were unachievable. 
In May, Weston, Massachusetts, became the 
latest U.S. municipality to pass a fur sales 
ban, following in the footsteps of the nearby 
town of Wellesley, four California cities (Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, West Hollywood and 
Berkeley), and the state of California. A 
month later, Israel became the first country 
to prohibit fur sales in fashion. 

All of this leads Smith to confidently 
state: “In our lifetime, we’ll see the end of 


the fur trade.” —Julie Falconer 
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America’s tiger 


ndia leaps into his pool, pouncing on a purple plastic ege— 

his favorite toy, according to his caregivers. After a few 

minutes, the tiger ambles over to his watering tub, Instead 
of taking a drink, he plops in and closes his eyes in contentment. 
Although he’s young—roughly 10 months old on this June day— 
the massive paws hanging over his tub are a reminder of how 
strong he already is and how much larger he will become. 

With room to roam and places to swim, India has lived a dra- 
matically different life over the past few months than the one he 
used to know. Before his May arrival at the Humane Society of the 
United States’ Black Beauty Ranch in Murchison, Texas, India was 
kept as a pet in a private home. Many details of his prior life are 
unknown, but videos of people bottle-feeding him and the bejew- 
eled collar he wore when he was rescued indicate how different his 
life was from that of wild tigers—and his life at the sanctuary. 

Countless tigers like India live in roadside zoos, circuses, and 
private homes across the country. No one knows exactly how 
many captive tigers there are in America, as no federal agency 
keeps track of these animals. The vast majority of these tigers 
spend their lives in cruel conditions where they cannot express 
their natural behaviors. Although private owners and roadside 
zoos may claim their captive tigers help conservation efforts, 
these animals are usually habituated to humans and unlikely to 
survive if ever released into the wild. Many tigers are crossbred 
between subspecies who would not interbreed in the wild. 

In March 2020, the captive tiger problem gained mainstream 
attention with the Netflix series Tiger King, which followed the 
antics of U.S. roadside zoo operators. As the show’s human stars 
gained notoriety due to their eccentric personalities, animal advo- 
cates warned that the series glossed over the abuse endured by the 
big cats at these zoos. 

More than a year later, many of the operators featured in Tiger 


True to his name, Loki loves to cause a little mischief at Black Beauty Ranch. 
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King are now facing legal troubles for mistreating their animals, 
and viewers of the series are seeing the dark side of private tiger 
ownership: So far in 2021, authorities have seized three pet tigers 
from Texas neighborhoods. 

Among them was India, rescued by authorities in May after a 
viral video showed the tiger wandering the streets of Houston. 
Just a few months earlier, Elsa was seized by the Bexar County 
Sheriff’s Office after deputies responded to a call about a crying 
animal and found the 6-month-old tiger living in an outdoor cage 
in freezing temperatures. She was wearing a harness and had 
rubbed her forehead raw on 
the bars. Elsa also found a per- 
manent home at Black Beauty 
Ranch (“A home for Elsa,” 
Summer 2021). 

With the two newcomers, 
the sanctuary is now home to 
three tigers rescued from the 
pet trade. Loki arrived first, 
in February 2019, after being 
found in an abandoned 
Houston home, living in a 
cage so small he could barely move (“The tiger next door,” 
September/October 2019). 

All three tigers’ stories garnered media attention and public 
interest. Noelle Almrud, senior director at the sanctuary, says 
these high-profile events have increased public awareness of 
America’s tiger problem. 

“Most people think it is ridiculous to have a tiger in somebody's 
house, but you wouldn’t have heard about it before,” Almrud says. 
Now, though, “it’s hitting the news and people are appropriately 
outraged.” 

What people don’t always see is the behind-the-scenes work 
that happens even after a tiger is rescued. Caring for tigers requires 
advanced expertise and resources that are nearly impossible for 
private owners to replicate. Almrud estimates that a single tiger’s 
care—including veterinary services, food, enrichment and more— 
costs the sanctuary $25,000 a year. 

Most private owners don’t provide veterinary care, says Dr. 
Debbie Myers, director of veterinary medicine at Black Beauty 
Ranch, and some even subject their tigers to painful claw or tooth 
removals in a misguided and unsuccessful attempt to make them 
safer to handle. And most people don’t know what tigers need to 
stay healthy, such as parasite prevention. India arrived at the sanc- 
tuary with a host of parasites. He, along with Elsa and Loki, now 
receive routine preventative medication. 


“They’re adorable when 
they are young, but 
they’re wild animals. 
They don’t belong in 

the public’s hands.” 


—NOELLE ALMRUD, 
BLACK BEAUTY RANCH 


What it takes to care for a tiger, 
| C) | and why they shouldn’t be pets 
Text by Brianna Grant Photography by Meredith Lee 


After being rescued from the private pet 

trade, India came to live at Black Beauty 
Ranch, where he loves splashing in the water 
and playing with tiger-appropriate toys. 


Tigers rescued from the pet trade often suffer 
health issues such as malnourishment and meta- 
bolic bone disease, say sanctuary staff. Owners 
generally buy food that is inexpensive and easily 
accessible—such as meat from chickens or domes- 
tic cat food—but lacks essential nutrients. At the 
sanctuary, the young tigers—India and Elsa—are 
fed twice daily to help them grow. When they 
reach adulthood, they will eat almost 3,000 pounds 
of food a year on a schedule modeled after wild 
tigers’ dietary behaviors. 

In the wild, tigers roam expansive ranges. As 
pets, tigers are crammed into homes, forced to 
engage in unnatural behaviors such as cuddling with 
humans and walking on a leash. 

“When people own them, they’re interacting 
with them all the time and they want them to 
essentially be a dog for them, and that’s just never 
going to work out,” Myers says. 

Tim Harrison, director of Outreach for Animals 
in Ohio and a former public safety officer, has 
assisted in rescuing, relocating and providing care 
for over 1,000 big cats kept as pets. He says most 
people get a tiger without thinking through the 
long-term care the animal will need. “Everybody 
wants a tiger cub, but nobody wants a tiger,” 
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TIGER CARE 


BY THE NUMBERS 


$25,000 


The cost of caring for 
one tiger for one year 


$200 


The cost of India’s red ball 
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3,000 lbs. 


The amount of food an 
adult tiger eats in a year 


400 lbs. 


The average weight of an 
adult male Bengal tiger 
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Senior animal caregiver Christi Gilbreth visits Elsa. 


pool. Now, more than two years after his rescue, he 
has become a confident and independent tiger. The 
pool is one of his favorite spots and he can often be 
found lounging on his platform. 

When India arrived at the sanctuary, he played 
in the grass and pool for over an hour straight, only 
stopping after he wore himself out. 

“Once he got out into his yard, it’s like he real- 
ized, ‘this is what I was meant to do. This is what a 
tiger is meant to be,’ ” says Christi Gilbreth, senior 
animal caregiver at Black Beauty Ranch. In his 
expansive enclosure, India is strengthening his 
muscles and exploring natural tiger behaviors. 

As pets, the tigers’ lives revolved around the 
desires of humans. At the sanctuary, humans cater 
to their species-specific needs—and individual 
personalities. 

One way they do this is through the tigers’ 
enrichment. Loki enjoys playing with toys in his 
pool, so the caregivers set them up along his water- 
fall. Elsa and India have lots of youthful energy, and 
caregivers provide them with toys that move around 
and encourage play—including India’s purple plas- 
tic egg, which is lightweight enough for him to toss 
around but sturdy enough to withstand his pounces. 

Caregivers monitor the tigers daily to ensure 


Harrison says. Many tigers end up in cages when they grow older 
and more dangerous. 

When Loki first arrived at the sanctuary, he was skittish and 
timid, likely because he was kept in a cage with little stimulation. He 
was scared of sounds like the wind blowing and the rustling of 
leaves. He didn’t know how to climb and was afraid to go into his 
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their physical and psychological needs are met. The tigers have 
multilevel platforms for exploring, pools for swimming and cool- 
ing down, and trees surrounded by long grass for stalking. Every 
week staff change out their toys to prevent boredom. 

“While we’d love for them to be in the wild, we give them the 
next best thing,” says Gilbreth. 


Lote 
4 + My 
4 India especially enjoys playing 


with his purple and red egg 
ed ball. _ 


“While we'd love for India, Elsa and Loki are the 
lucky ones. They have been res- 


them to be in the cued and live in sanctuary—but 


wild, we give them only because they lived in areas 
eae where it’s illegal to own tigers. 
the next best thing, “You don’t hear about the ones 


—CHRISTI GILBRETH, who are housed in most parts of 
BLACK BEAUTY RANCH Texas where it is completely legal 
to have them,” says Almrud. 

Texas has no state law banning the private possession of tigers. 
The state requires owners to register their tigers, but many don’t. 
Some counties have enacted bans, but others have lax or no regu- 
lation. The HSUS tries every legislative session to pass a ban on 
the private possession of dangerous wild animals, like tigers, but 
despite bipartisan support from legislators, cities, law enforce- 
ment and the Texas Animal Control Association, the Texas legis- 
lature has failed to pass this vital legislation. Across the country, 
35 states ban the private possession of big cats and the HSUS is 
working to pass state and local laws in areas where it is still 
allowed. There have been some wins; Nevada recently passed a 
ban on public contact with dangerous wild animals, such as tigers. 

Almrud notes that a federal ban on the private possession of 
tigers is crucial because states like Texas are reluctant to act on 
their own. The HSUS and other advocates are fighting to pass the 
Big Cat Public Safety Act, which would ban the private possession 
of big cats and direct contact between the public and big cats. The 
bill was first introduced in 2012, and Jocelyn Ziemian, senior leg- 
islative specialist at the Humane Society Legislative Fund, is hope- 
ful it will pass this session. It passed the House for the first time 
last year, and increased public awareness has put pressure on leg- 
islators to act. In lobbying meetings, Ziemian uses the sanctuary’s 
three tigers as examples of how commonplace these dangerous 
wild animals are in the United States. 

India, Elsa and Loki were all rescued without incident, but that 
doesn’t always happen. A scared tiger can injure or kill someone 
or end up being shot by responders. Most police departments 
don’t have the equipment and training needed to handle a loose 
tiger, Harrison says. In his experience, neighbors often have no 
clue they’re living next door to a tiger until a dangerous incident 
occurs. According to data compiled by the HSUS, 19 adults and 
five children have been killed—and more than 300 people have 
been injured—by captive big cats in the U.S. since 1990. 

“They're predators,” Almrud says. “They’re adorable when they 
are young, but they’re wild animals. They don’t belong in the pub- 
lic’s hands.” 

At 170 pounds, India is still growing. Soon he will become an 
imposing adult tiger. Although he will probably retain his enthusi- 
asm for his egg toys, he will still be a wild animal. In his enclosure 
at the sanctuary, he is protected from the public—and the public 
is protected from him. 


> TAKE ACTION: Urge your legislators to pass the Big Cat Public 
Safety Act at humanesociety.org/protectbigcats. 
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Exploring the newest technology 
in animal-testing alternatives 


Text by Karen E. Lange a Iilustrations by Rachel Stern 


hen Julia Fentem began her career in toxicology 
around 1990, there was one government-sanctioned 
way of proving cosmetics safety and one way only— 
animal tests. In order to show regulators that non-animal tests— 
ones that used human cells—worked, Fentem still had to harm 
animals: She injected chemicals into rats, killed them and looked at 
the changes in their liver enzyme levels. 
“| thought, ‘Why are we doing this?’ ” she says. “ ‘Surely we 
could do better science’ ” 
Now Fentem serves as vice president of the Safety and 
Environmental Assurance Centre at Unilever, a 


In May, China introduced a long-awaited process for exemptions 
from mandatory animal testing for most imported cosmetics. 

The world is reaching a tipping point, says Aviva Vetter, HSI 
campaign manager for research and toxicology. Once enough 
major cosmetics markets ban the sale of newly animal-tested prod- 
ucts, smaller markets will follow, HSI is now focusing on education 
and training for regulators, companies and service providers. 

Change has been a long time coming for the untold numbers of 
rabbits, rats, mice, guinea pigs and hamsters who suffer and die 
each year in cosmetics safety tests. 

Two of the most common animal cosmetics 


partner with Humane Society International and a] r ' tests were created during the 1940s by a U.S. 
the Humane Society of the United States in — om Food and Drug Administration scientist named 
; ; NEW TECH ANIMAL : : 
ending the use of animal tests for cosmetics John H. Draize and his colleagues. Researchers 
safety worldwide. At Unilever, she focuses on v ciate = put chemicals in the eyes and on the skin of 
“next generation” risk assessment, which relies Y Human biology-based x restrained rabbits and score for redness, swell- 
on 50-plus non-animal methods that are more of | wesscosttylongterm |S ing, ulcers, discharge and bleeding. At the end 
humane, more popular with the public and of the tests, the rabbits are killed. Despite 
vv Causes no suffering x 


much better at predicting effects on people. 

“Humans are not rats,” says Fentem. “If you 
want human relevant information, you need to get as close as pos- 
sible to a human being.” 

As of this year, 40 countries have ended or limited cosmetics test- 
ing on animals. In 2013, the 28 nations in the European Union—the 
largest cosmetics market in the world—became the first. The 
Humane Cosmetics Act, expected to be reintroduced this year in 
Congress, would ban the manufacture and sale of animal-tested 
cosmetics in the United States, the world’s second largest market. 
Seven states have now banned the sale of animal-tested cosmetics— 
California, Hawaii, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Nevada and Virginia. 
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advances in biology, Draize tests have been 
used worldwide well into the 21* century. 

“It’s an immense amount of cruelty,” says Vicki Katrinak, HSUS 
director for animal research and testing. “And it’s completely 
unnecessary.” 

For her part, Fentem is convinced that long-term there is no 
going back. Young toxicologists at Unilever these days have back- 
grounds in computational biology. When researchers on her team 
wanted to determine the safety of the same chemical she injected 
into rats in the 1990s—cumerin—they did so by observing its 
effect on human genes and proteins (and won an award). No one 
is trained in animal testing anymore. 


ANIMAL-TESTING ALTERNATIVES 


Bioink 


Bioink containing 
human cells is printed 
in the shape of the 
eye’s outermost layer. 
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@ sIOPRINTED 3D CORNEA 

Starting in the 1970s, researchers began to do toxicology tests on 
human cells instead of live animals. Rather than forcing cosmetic 
ingredients into the eyes of rabbits and watching for damage such 
as corneal ulcers, researchers now observe the effects of chemi- 
cals on bioprinted human corneas created from lab-cultured cells. 


"" ° 
SINGLE ORGAN CHIP MULTI-ORGAN CHIP 
Fluidics 


Brain 


Liver 


Liver 


Eraser-sized chips hold three-dimensional cultured tissues fed by fluids that mimic 
single organs (left) and organ systems (right). 


© oRGANS ON A CHIP 

Toxicity tests for cosmetic ingredients that used to be performed 
on mice and rats are now done on miniature simulations of human 
organs grown on silicon chips—the cutting edge of non-animal 
testing. Using these, researchers can see what changes chemicals 
might cause in the functioning of individual organs, such as the 
liver, lungs and brain, and in systems of organs. 


Animal tests required shaving rabbits to 
expose the surface of their skin to 
chernicals, Non-animal tests measure 
the effects of chemicals on human cells. 


© 3D-PRINTED SKIN 

Draize skin irritation tests of cosmetic ingredients on rabbits are 
being replaced with tests of chemicals on the outermost part of 
human skin, the epidermis, and the deeper level called the dermis. 
Cultured cells are bioprinted into the skin’s different layers. Ina 
related transformation, skin sensitization or allergy tests that 
applied chemicals to the ears of mice are giving way to in vitro tests 
on cells and computer modeling. 


Cellular 
response 


Molecular 
event 


Toxicant 
exposure 


Computer modeling 
shows what happens not 
only to the skin cells first 
: exposed to chemicals 
oae but to other organs and 
the entire body. 


'D)) MAPPING BIOLOGICAL PATHWAYS 

Since the 1990s, vast improvements in molecular and computing 
technologies have enabled researchers to look at what chemicals 
do to the body at the molecular level of RNA and proteins. 
Computer simulations of biological pathways—the chains of 
events that occur in the body when a substance is applied to the 
skin—combined with in vitro testing are replacing traditional skin 
sensitization tests on mice and guinea pigs. 


> TAKE ACTION: Visit humanesociety.org/hca to support the Humane Cosmetics Act. Choose cruelty-free shampoo, soap and other 
personal care products—find a list of companies certified by Leaping Bunny at /eapingbunny.org. 
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CHANGING THE GAME 


States, local advocates join the HSUS 
in the battle against wildlife killing contests 


TEXT BY JAMES HETTINGER >> ILLUSTRATION BY RACHEL STERN 


WARNING: CONTENT MAY BE UPSETTING 
TO READERS. AT FIRST GLANCE, the event held 
behind a restaurant in upstate New York looked like 
an ordinary community gathering. 

There were “people with strollers, families, peo- 
ple walking around with beers and coffee and what- 
not—almost like a fair,” the Humane Society of the 
United States undercover investigator recalls. 

But something made this community event dif- 
ferent: piles of dead animals. 

“The stench actually was pretty awful,” says the 
investigator, who operates anonymously and whose 
name and gender are being withheld. “Soon as I 
opened my car door, the smell of 200-plus dead 
foxes and coyotes was pretty pungent.” 

Held throughout nearly all 42 U.S. states where 
they’re still legal, wildlife killing contests typically 
target coyotes, bobcats, foxes, crows, raccoons, rab- 
bits, squirrels and even wolves and cougars in some 
states. Participants compete to kill the most animals 
in a given time period (usually a weekend), the larg- 
est or smallest animals, or even the “ugliest” animal 
or the one with the bushiest tail. Prizes for the win- 
ners often include cash and guns. 

Dozens, and sometimes hundreds, of animals are 
routinely killed at contests with names such as the 
Coyote Crush or the Critter Getter. Even though 
they’re legal, many contests keep a low profile, rely- 
ing on private Facebook groups and word-of-mouth 
among competitors. But the contests are also woven 
into the fabric of local communities, with organizers 
including hunting clubs, farm bureaus, fire depart- 
ments, high schools and churches; the check-in and 
weigh-in events often take place at local bars and 
restaurants. An HSUS investigation in Indiana, for 
example, showed firefighters helping to drag the car- 
casses of dead coyotes to a scale to be weighed. 

Organizers and participants claim the contests 
help reduce the populations of “varmints” and dan- 
gerous predators. Those claims are widely refuted 

by conservation experts, who point out that coy- 
otes, for instance, provide a variety of ecological 
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This is not 
hunting. It’s a 
killing culture. 

Literally, it’s 
just for prizes 
and fun 
and bragging 
rights. ... It’s so 
disrespectful to 
the animals.” 


—KATIE STENNES, 
THE HSUS 


WHY IT 
DOESNT WORK 
If they are not hunted, coyotes 
form stable packs: Only 
alpha males and females breed, 
and scarce food limits litter 
sizes and pup survival. Killing 
coyotes allows subordinates 
and outsiders to breed. With 
less competition for food, 
moms have bigger litters and 
more pups survive. 
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benefits, such as curtailing tick-borne diseases by 
keeping rodent populations down. Coyotes also eat 
animal carcasses, increase biodiversity and disperse 
seeds. And indiscriminate killing of coyotes doesn’t 
reduce their numbers in the long run; studies show 
that when some wildlife populations are depleted by 
unnatural means, they reproduce more quickly 
because there’s less competition for resources. 
Experts also refute the notion that randomly killing 
native carnivores will save more animals such as 
deer and turkeys for hunters; native carnivores gen- 
erally don’t compete with hunters. 

The HSUS investigator, who has attended eight 
contests in multiple states over the last three years, 
says the participants have no high-minded purpose. 

“Honestly, it’s an obsession with high-tech 
weaponry. They are obsessed with it.” 

The participants’ weapons of choice include 
AK-47 and AR-15 rifles modified with the kind of 
thermal imaging technology used by the military or 
the police to locate suspects hiding in buildings or 
the woods. Video cameras, which enable competi- 
tors to record their kills and post them online, are 
also common. To lure their prey into the open, par- 
ticipants use digital calling devices with loudspeak- 
ers that allow them to dial up, say, coyote pup in 
distress or red fox in heat. Then they wait for the ani- 
mals to run toward the sound. 

In many cases, the competitors let their equip- 
ment do most of the work. They pull up to their 
spot, turn on the calling device, look through their 
riflescope and spot the animals coming into the 
field. “And then they just take them out,” the inves- 
tigator explains. “The only time they actually exert 
any energy in all this is when they have to go out 
into the field to get their dead animal.” 

It’s a vicious circle, the investigator says: Contest 
participants spend thousands of dollars on high- 
tech equipment, then try to recoup their expenses 
by winning the prize money. 

At a contest in Virginia, the investigator captured 
an image of a truck with the vanity license plate 
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Seriously, there 
is nothing to 
justify this, and 
it is the most 
crass, callous 
disregard for 
animal life 

that you can 
imagine. 


—HSUS INVESTIGATOR 
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wildlife killing contests in 


YOTE HB8R, short for “coyote hater.” Other trucks 
were fitted with stickers reading “Coyote Hearse” 
and “Coyote Taxi.” The contestants convince them- 
selves that they’re performing a community service 
by killing coyotes and other “undesirable” animals. 
“They tell themselves and each other that coyotes are 
bad, they’re evil,” the investigator says, adding that in 
online chat groups, they'll refer to coy- 
otes as “fawn killers” to cast them- 
selves as the good guys, the protectors 
of young deer and the friends of legiti- 
mate hunters. 

The participants’ claim that they're 
protecting farm animals is similarly 
suspect. Having monitored their online 
discussions and chatted with competi- 
tors in person, the investigator has yet to see a genu- 
ine concern for ranchers or the community. 

“It’s all for fun. It’s fun, it’s competition, it’s 
obsession with the high-tech weaponry and gadgets. 
... Seriously, there is nothing to justify this, and it is 
the most crass, callous disregard for animal life that 
you can imagine.” 


DON’T CALL IT HUNTING 

“This is not traditional hunting,” agrees Katie 
Stennes, HSUS program manager for wildlife pro- 
tection. “It’s a killing culture. Literally, it’s just for 
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74 FOXES 


were killed in less 
than 24 hours by a single 
two-person team 


most of the U.S. states that 

have not yet banned 
> a them. Coyotes, foxes and 
bobcats are the usual 
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ya targets. Others include 


badgers, crows, feral pigs, 
groundhogs, porcupines, 
prairie dogs, opossums, 
rabbits, rattlesnakes, 
skunks, squirrels and even 
\ wolves and cougars. 


KEY: States with bans in place fee . 


prizes and fun and bragging rights.” HSUS investi- 
gations have revealed participants joking about “gut 
shots” that left the animals’ intestines spilling out. 
A video from Oregon showed a participant letting 
his puppy play with a dead coyote. “It’s so disre- 
spectful to the animals,” Stennes says. 

The contests target historically persecuted ani- 
mals such as foxes, bobcats and coy- 
otes—not the species that most 
hunters typically target. Hunters are 
governed by bag limits on the number 
of animals they can kill, while killing 
contest participants often face no 
such maximums. The victims in kill- 
ing contests aren’t killed for their 
meat and rarely for their fur, Stennes 
says, noting that the high-powered weapons blast 
holes that often render the pelts useless. 

The high-tech equipment used in killing contests 
gives participants a conspicuous advantage over the 
animals, violating the traditional hunting ethic of 
fair chase, Stennes notes. At larger events, the death 
tolls can be staggering. At the January leg of the 
2020 West Texas Big Bobcat Contest, for instance, a 
single two-person team killed 94 foxes in less than 
24 hours. A practice known as “trolling” is used in 
Texas contests, where teams of competitors drive 
around shooting animals from their trucks, which 
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have raised decks with cushioned chairs, gun 
mounts, flashing lights and calling devices. “It’s just 
absurd. I mean, if they were not using those devices, 
they would not even get close to that,” Stennes says. 
“It’s not hunting—it’s just killing.” 

Wildlife killing contests are more akin to dog- 
fighting and cockfighting—both outlawed in every 
state—and give traditional forms of hunting a bad 
name, she adds. Many hunters find the killing con- 
tests despicable and have spoken out against them, 
citing ethical concerns and the contests’ ineffective- 
ness as a wildlife management tool. 

The movement against killing contests is gaining 
momentum, Stennes says, noting that of the eight 
states that currently ban or restrict such competi- 
tions—Arizona, California, Colorado, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Mexico, Vermont and 
Washington—seven enacted the laws since 2018, 
the year the HSUS began investigating the events. 
The contests are increasingly going underground to 
avoid public scrutiny—and the lack of public aware- 
ness is helping keep them legal in the other 42 
states. “When people find out about them, they’re 
outraged,” Stennes says. “So that’s why our investi- 
gations are so critical.” 


MARYLAND’S PATH TO A BAN 

Dana Stein, a Democratic delegate representing 
Baltimore County in Maryland, hadn’t heard of 
wildlife killing contests before HSUS staff showed 
him photos from the state. “That was enough to 
convince me that this was not a practice that we 
should allow in Maryland.” He adds, “I can respect 
regulated hunting, but no way could I understand 
this type of slaughter.” 

A 2020 HSUS investigation in Maryland “was so 
pivotal to getting the traction and getting the legis- 
lative support [for the ban],” says Jennifer Bevan- 
Dangel, HSUS Maryland state director, “because I 
think without it, no one would have believed that 
this was a problem that we had to address here.” 

Stein signed on as the sponsor of Maryland’s bill, 
which passed the House of Delegates in 2020 but 
got delayed when the legislature adjourned early 
due to the pandemic. When the legislature recon- 
vened virtually in 2021, the bill sailed quickly 
through both the House and Senate with significant 
bipartisan support, Bevan-Dangel notes, and took 
effect July 1. 

Stein explains: “I think the reaction of most leg- 
islators was the same as mine. Number one, they 
didn’t know it was happening. Number two, when 


they heard about it and saw photos, they were 
horrified.” 

At one point in this year’s negotiations over the 
bill, Bryan Simonaire, a Republican who serves as the 
Senate minority leader, labeled the contests’ slaugh- 
ter of foxes senseless and outrageous. He even pro- 
posed increasing the per-animal fine for violating the 
law to $100 from $25. (The final bill settled on a $50 
fine.) “To have the minority leader, as the floor leader 
in the Senate, defending the bill and explaining it and 
urging his colleagues’ support, it was a really great 
moment,” says Bevan-Dangel, “and I think it shows 
that these issues do cross party lines.” 


THE POWER OF THE PEOPLE 
Stennes encourages residents of states where wild- 
life killing contests are legal to lobby their state 
legislators and wildlife agencies for bans. People can 
also start locally, asking their city or county repre- 
sentatives to pass resolutions condemning the con- 
tests—even if your hometown doesn’t host contests, 
resolutions can raise awareness of the issue and 
garner public support. 

“Everyday citizens are really critical to this fight 
to end killing contests,” she says. “Policies are 


TAKING ACTION 


Advocate Steven Pope of 
Minnesota (pictured with his 
wife, Amanda Grimm, at a 
Humane Lobby Day event) 
says the movement against 
wildlife killing contests is 
gaining traction, 


In addition to being cruel and 
unsportsmanlike, killing contests 
are not an effective method of 
wildlife management. 
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LEARN MORE 


To see if there are wildlife 
killing contests in your 
region, contact your 
HSUS state director at 
humanesociety.org/states. 
Find the HSUS toolkit at 
humanesociety.org/ 
wkctoolkit. 


passed when citizens speak up about the issues they 
care about.” 

Adele Rizzuto, a Philadelphia area resident and 
HSUS humane policy volunteer leader, was inspired 
to volunteer after watching an HSUS wildlife webi- 


“4 nar in 2020. She connected with HSUS Pennsylvania 
* state director Kristen Tullo, who suggested she 


approach the Bucks County commissioners about a 
nonbinding resolution condemning 


x 

killing contests. The resolution PL 

hasn’t passed yet, but Rizzuto @ ® 
CAL, 


remains hopeful. 

“Rarely are you going to just get 
involved and then, immediately, 
Pennsylvania’s banned wildlife kill- 
ing contests,” she says. “That might 
happen, but it’s more of a long-term 
thing. It’s still rewarding as you go. 
I’m someone who for the longest 
time just felt a lot of stress about animal welfare, 
and it’s helped me to be involved and feel like I’m 
making a difference.” 

Rizzuto contacted advocates in congressional dis- 
tricts where killing contests are held, asking them to 
write letters to the editor or to urge their counties to 
pass resolutions. She also used her skills as a data 
analyst to make a comprehensive spreadsheet of kill- 


ing contests in her state. She and another volunteer 
* met with the leaders of the Pennsylvania Game 


Commission. The officials weren’t receptive to end- 
ing wildlife killing contests in the state, Rizzuto says, 
but at least they took the meeting. 
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Reach out to local legislators or 
write letters to the editor. 
Humane policies get passed 
when citizens speak up about 
issues that matter to them. 
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“We’ve at least stirred up a lot of buzz about it,” 
she says, “which is a good thing.” 

When Steven Pope of St. Paul, Minnesota, first 
learned about killing contests a few years ago, he 
was outraged. The hunters he knows show respect 
for the animals they hunt, but wildlife killing con- 
test participants display a “complete disrespect for 
wildlife—you know, doing silly poses with the dead 
coyotes. So I just didn’t understand 
the mentality.” 

Getting a statewide ban through 
Minnesota’s legislature isn’t cur- 
rently realistic, Pope says, “so what 
we’ve been doing is putting more 
building blocks down.” 

Working with HSUS Minnesota 
state director Christine Coughlin, 
Pope researched killing contests in 
the state and sent letters to local 
council members, asserting the practice ought to be 
stopped. He also helped issue calls to action on 
Facebook, gathering volunteers to lobby the contest 
hosts and sponsors to stop supporting the events. 

Pope had no luck getting his county commis- 
sioners to pass a nonbinding resolution that would 
have urged the state legislarure or Department of 
Natural Resources to act. But he found a more 
receptive audience at the St. Paul City Council, 
where council member Rebecca Noecker agreed to 
propose a similar resolution, which passed unani- 
mously. “The resolution didn’t make anything ille- 
gal,” he says, “but what it did say is that St. Paul’s 
not going to stand for these types of contests.” 

Pope had a positive meeting with the head of the 
Minnesota DNR and made a presentation to the 
state chapter of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
a hunting and conservation group. He recalls get- 
ting “pretty heavy pushback” from a couple of coy- 
ote hunters in the league, but eventually the group 
issued a resolution opposing killing contests. 

His experience advocating against wildlife killing 
contests has been challenging at times but ulti- 
mately rewarding, Pope says. After the St. Paul res- 
olution passed, he did a local TV interview and got 
“borderline harassing Facebook messages from 
coyote hunters who looked me up,” he says. On the 
other hand, several members of the St. Paul council 
thanked him for calling their attention to the issue. 

“] really think the tide is turning, because there’s 
more of a spotlight on this issue,” he adds. “And I 
think if we keep pushing, we’re going to make some 
progress on this.” 
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Are hidden stressors affecting your feline companion’s quality of life? 


NO BILLS, no responsibilities, endless hours spent batting toys 
beneath the furniture, napping in soft sherpa beds, and watching 
birds flit around the feeder outside the living room window. 

From a human perspective, the life of a pampered house cat 
looks pretty sweet. So it can be startling to learn that our cats’ lives 
might not be as stress-free as we imagine. 

Everything from our household cleaning habits to the way we 
interact with our feline companions can be a source of anxiety for 
them. 

While “one stressor may not mean a lot, a bunch stacked up can 
make for a very unhappy cat,” says Danielle Bays, senior analyst for 
cat protection and policy at the Humane Society of the United 
States. And since cats lack the facial expressiveness of dogs and 
tend to display their likes and dislikes in subtle ways, it’s easy to 
miss the clues. 

“Cats can be silent sufferers,” says Mikel Delgado, founder of 


Feline Minds Cat Behavior Consulting. “They can hide their stress 
until it kind of explodes into something that’s obvious to people.” 
So if their humans “don’t recognize the subtle signs of stress,” she 
adds, “well, they definitely recognize when their cat pees on their 
bed. But sometimes there have been signs all along.” 

Along with triggering problem behaviors, chronic stress affects 
your cat’s quality of life and can even lead to illness. The good news 
is that simple changes can go a long way to making your pet’s life 
as carefree as you always imagined it to be. 


“Cats can be silent sufferers. They can 
hide their stress until it kind of explodes into 
something that’s obvious to people.” 


—MIKEL DELGADO, FELINE MINDS CAT BEHAVIOR CONSULTING 
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SCENTS AND SOUNDS. When 
it comes to evaluating their liv- 
ing spaces, humans are very 
visual while cats, with their 
much sharper noses and ears, 
are more concerned with odors 
and noise. This means that 
smells and sounds you find 
appealing—or barely notice— 
can be overwhelming to your 
feline friends. 

Incense, fragrance plug-ins, essential oils and scented candles 
can be irritating to cats, and they can interfere with the one smell 
cats universally adore: their own. Cats use scent glands in their 
cheeks, flanks and paw pads to leave their personal scent on 
objects in their environment, making them feel at home and 
secure. “So if we’re constantly trying to cover or erase those 
smells, they can’t feel like they live there,” Delgado says. “It’s like 
moving into someone’s apartment as a roommate and it’s already 
filled with all their stuff” 

Just like any roommate situation, compromise is often the solu- 
tion. Don’t wash all your cat beds on the same day, and avoid heav- 
ily scented detergents and cleaning products. If you can’t give up 
your mountain glade sprays and sandalwood candles, if blasting 
rock or rap is your thing or your teenager is learning to play the 
drums, set aside spaces where your kitties can escape these annoy- 
ances. This could be a spare room that is free of artificial scents 
and beeping electronics, where you use a noise buffer, such as a 
fan, white noise machine, soft classical music or tunes designed for 
the feline ear, Delgado says. (Avoid playing the radio or news, adds 
certified cat behavior consultant Tabitha Kucera, who recommends 
the Through a Cat’s Ear CD and the Pet Acoustics’ Pet Tunes Feline 
system, a speaker unit preloaded with calming cat tunes.) 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT BATHROOM. Imagine how stressed you’d 
feel if your toilet was broken, and you get an idea of how your litter 
box setup affects your cats’ emotional well-being, Delgado says. 
“It’s so important for cats to have a litter box they enjoy using.” 

That means scooping at least once a day and providing appro- 
priately sized litter boxes in areas where your cats feel safe, a 
sufficient number (at least one for every cat in the house plus 
one more) and an appealing litter. Most cats, Delgado says, prefer 
large open boxes and 
an unscented litter with 
a sandy texture. 

lf you’re unsure 
about your cats’ prefer- 
ences, provide multiple 
options and let them 
choose, Delgado says. 
This isn’t a matter for 
compromise, she adds: 
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If they don’t like the self-cleaning litter box or the fresh-scent litter, 
“it has to go.” 


CONSIDERATE HANDLING. If your roommate picked you up and 
showered you with impromptu hugs and full-body squeezes 
regardless of your mood, you might feel a bit anxious and cranky. 
Individual cats differ in how much they appreciate human forms of 
affection, and it’s important to respect your cats’ boundaries. 
Kucera advocates using a “considerate approach” in which cats 
initiate and control when and how they’re touched. “if they go up 
to you and physically lean into your hand or body, that’s giving you 
consent to pet them.” Keep in mind that most cats aren’t fans of 
long extended strokes, she adds, and prefer being scratched on 
their head, neck and 
shoulders; pay atten- 
tion to body language 
to decipher your kit- 
ties’ preferences. 

Of course, there 
will be times when 


__— aN 
SOMETIMES 
— eX you have to handle 


ix(e) ; 
| your cats for practical 


reasons, such as trim- 
ming their 
administering medications or visiting the vet. Through training and 
gentle handling, you can reduce the stress of these encounters for 
both you and your pets. This can mean regularly tossing treats into 
an open carrier to create positive associations with their “trans- 


nails, 


port container” and using treats and praise to gradually acclimate 
your cats to having their paws handled. Even if your cats are 
healthy youngsters now, one day they’re going to be seniors, says 
Delgado, who prepares her cats for the time when they may need 
medications by giving them empty gel caps “wrapped in something 
delicious so they get used to eating that as a treat.” 


STRESS BUSTERS. You may not be able to eliminate every source 
of stress from your cats’ environment, but you can help them 
develop coping skills to better handle life’s inevitable 
knocks. “Cats thrive off routine, enrichment and exer- 
cise,” Delgado says. Think food puzzles to engage 
minds and bodies, vertical space for climbing and sur- 
veying their domain, scratching posts, safe outdoor 
access (like a catio), window perches and interactive 
play. “Play is an important part of relieving stress,” 
Delgado says. “It helps cats release those feel-good 


hormones.” 

Providing cats with physical and mental stimulation 
“isn’t extra—it’s essential,” she adds. “It’s just as 
important as food and water.” —Julie Falconer 


~> LEARN MORE: Get tips on detecting signs of 
stress in cats at humanesociety.org/catsmeow. 
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Almost 100 volunteers dug, pickaxed, | 
planted, raked and heaved'rocks during 
a community pollinator garden planting | 
event in Urbana; Maryland. Bethany W. 


Go-getting for wildlife 


1 HAD DIRT ON MY FACE, and my feet 
were two giant blisters, but I had done it: 
Working in shifts over an eight-hour day, 1 
and almost 100 other volunteers as young 
as 2 and as seasoned as 80 had planted 800 
native plants in a 3,500-square-foot com- 
munity pollinator garden in Urbana, 
Maryland. It was Green Team Urbana’s first 
big event and our moment of truth—and 
the truth was that I felt elated as I surveyed 
the plants that would help sustain wildlife 
in my corner of the planet. 

Everyone should feel this way, and 
everyone can. One person and one com- 
munity at a time, we must save wildlife to 
save ourselves, because as entomologist 
Doug Tallamy says, “If they go, we go. 
There is no Planet B.” 

Here’s how to care for your corner of 
Planet A. 


CHOOSE YOUR FIGHTERS 
Green Team Urbana started with me anda 
longtime resident with whom I’d formed 
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How to spur wildlife-friendly projects in your community 


an accidental alliance as I navigated our 
homeowner association’s landscaping 
rules and eventually joined the board. 

We’re amateur gardeners with strong 
personalities and creative backgrounds, 
but once we realized our ideas might go 
against traditional landscaping ideals, we 
recruited neighbors with different skills 
and communication styles. Our founding 
members include a Master Gardener, a 
Master Naturalist and a psychology pro- 
fessor with three children, including a 
7-year-old who creates stop-motion vid- 
eos about being kind to wildlife. 
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Get the word out! Create a team 
Facebook group or page to help 
people find and join your cause, 


Changing minds even in just one com- 
munity takes stamina, so don’t go it alone. 
“Every day is an experiment ... it has to be 
a labor of love,” says middle school teacher 
John Smucker, founder of Stream-Link 
Education, an Annapolis, Maryland, non- 
profit that runs native tree planting events 
in riparian zones. He partnered with 
“grants guru” Lisa Baird to fund projects. 

A Facebook group or page will help 
people find and join your team. Established 
in 2012, volunteer-run Cape Conservation 
Corps in Annapolis primarily recruits sup- 
porters and volunteers via Facebook 
groups, says president Stacey Wildberger. 


FOCUS YOUR IDEAS 
The good news—and the bad news—is 
that there are endless ways to make a dif- 
ference. Ask yourself: What can you realis- 
tically manage? What’s achievable in your 
community? Which concepts are easiest to 
explain to newbies? 

Maybe you'll work within your HOA to 
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implement eco-friendly landscaping prac- 
tices, persuade your district to swap out- 
door lights for motion sensor lights that 
prevent insect deaths, recruit 50 neigh- 
bors to take the Humane Backyard pledge 
(humanebackyard.org), or join forces with 
your municipal animal control agency and 
ask them to join the Wild Neighbors pro- 
gram and pledge to use humane solutions 
to wildlife conflicts (humanepro.org/ 
wildneighborspledge). 

Cape Conservation Corps hosts weekly 
invasive plant removal events throughout 
summer, kicking off the season with wine, 
pizza and an information session on a 
neighbor’s driveway, as well as an annual 
native plant festival with local plant sellers 
and environmental nonprofit representa- 
tives. In 2020, almost $9,000 worth of 
plants sold out in 55 minutes. 

Smucker started Stream-Link 
Education after learning that “planting 
trees is the cheapest thing you can do for 
water quality for the Chesapeake Bay. 
Planting trees next to streams hits the 
home run.” Fifteen years later, the non- 
profit has engaged 3,000 volunteers and 
planted 26,000 trees near streams. 

Consider linking your community goals 
to larger efforts to narrow your focus and 
lend you legitimacy. Green Team Urbana’s 
goals mirror those of Homegrown National 
Park, a nationwide grassroots effort to 
restore biodiversity with a collective 20 
million acres of native plants, and Cape 
Conservation Corps borrows ideas from 
Weed Warriors, which trains people to 
remove nonnative, invasive plants from 
public land. 


GATHER INFO AND SUPPORT 

Once you have a plan, introduce your- 
selves to related people or groups: your 
HOA or town manager, gardening clubs, 
local Master Gardeners and Master 
Naturalists, community-supported 
organic farms, Scout groups, service orga- 
nizations, plant nurseries, state sustain- 
ability and forestry services, newspaper 
editors, science teachers, eco-action clubs, 


Ask yourself: What can you 
realistically manage? 
What’s achievable in your 
community? Which concepts are 


easiest to explain to newbies? 


doors and asked, “Hey, would you like 
some trees along your stream?” He planted 
those trees with social services organiza- 
tions before founding Stream-Link and 
partnering with other small nonprofits 
and local government agencies. 

Don’t be discouraged if some people 
initially seem skeptical. Green Team 
Urbana planted seeds that grew (no pun 
intended) in unexpected places: There was 
the busy library board member who, 
unprompted, included Green Team 
Urbana-themed gift baskets in local 
schools’ fundraising raffles, and the quiet 
HOA committee member who revealed he 
was a retired National Park Service exhibit 
designer and offered to create our educa- 
tional pollinator garden sign. 


MAKE !T ACCESSIBLE 
Celebrate your community’s progress, 
says Wildberger. Four times a year, the 
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Corps designates a “Habitat Hero” who’s 
incorporating native plants in their yard to 
receive a hand-painted yard sign, a small 
feature in local newspaper The Caper and a 
spot on the group’s annual garden tour. 

Recognizing people’s efforts—like the 
2019 Habitat Hero they call “Sea-Oats 
Ginny,” known for handing out native sea 
oats seedlings—fosters goodwill. When 
Wildberger stopped by Ginny Klocko’s 
house to ask if she’d be a Habitat Hero, 
“you would’ve thought I knocked on her 
door and handed her a million dollars,” 
she says. 

In May, the Corps offered residents 
three free native shrubs for every invasive 
heavenly bamboo (Nandina domestica) 
plant they removed from their yards. 
Although the native shrubs were quickly 
claimed—resulting in the removal of 
around 100 nandina plants, known to be 
toxic to birds—one man who missed out 
asked Wildberger for help choosing and 
ordering replacement shrubs anyway. He 
ended up ordering $400 worth of shrubs 
and donating $100 to the Corps. 

“It’s just a constant little drip” of 
awareness and opportunities to do better, 
says Wildberger. —Bethany W. Adams 


> LEARN MORE at humanebackyard.org. 


Clockwise from top left: An assassin bug nymph hunts stinkbugs and aphids in the Villages of Urbana pollinator garden; 
native to North America, pink yarrow (Achillea millefolium), purple coneflower (Echinacea purpurea) and white liatris 
(Liatris spicata) can survive the region's rocky clay soil; a bumblebee enjoys pollinator favorite liatris. 


grassroots groups and nonprofits. 
Smucker originally just knocked on 
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as a culinary nutrition coordinator, provid- 
ing nutritional support—recipes, supper 
clubs and cooking demonstrations—for 
cancer patients. 

Symington favors healthy recipes based 
on simple, whole foods. Not only are they 
nutritious, but they remind her of her 
childhood. “It was an amazing upbringing,” 
she says. “We grew a lot of our food. We 
always had huge gardens.” Her recipes also 
pay homage to her family: Rhubarb 
and asparagus remind Symington of her 
mother, who passed away from breast can- 
cer, and she often reminisces about her 
grandmother sitting in a chair trimming 
the tops off green beans. The corn chow- 
der recipe she’s sharing here honors her 
dad, who made chowders “all the time” 
when Symington was young. The recipe is 
easy to assemble and satisfying, a stick-to- 
your-ribs meal perfect for cooler weather. 
Her father might agree: Despite his initial 
skepticism of Symington’s dietary choices, 
today he eats mostly plant-based foods. 

This recipe is delicious with fresh corn, 
but frozen works, too. And if you’re pressed 
for time, Symington suggests swapping the 
homemade tempeh chorizo with a can of 
black beans. Either way, you’ll have a filling, 
nourishing meal. “It’s just like childhood 
comfort,” she says. —Kelly L. Williams 


Amy Symington 


Chow(der) time 


Creamy corn chowder is childhood comfort in a bowl 


AMY SYMINGTON comes from a long line of farmers. Her mom’s family raised cows for 
milk, while her dad’s side has worked a 300-acre farm southwest of Toronto since 1834. 
That’s where she grew up, and although the farm produced cash crops (soybeans, wheat 
and corn) during her childhood, Symington—a culinary specialist with Humane Society 
International/Canada—says she made the connection early on that the animals on her 
neighbors’ farms often ended up as meat in her freezer. “I would name animals and would 
obviously be very upset when they would go,” she says. So it’s no surprise that she decided 
to become a vegetarian—and then a vegan—as a young adult. Still, the choice puzzled her 
father. “He was like, ‘You’ve been brainwashed!’ ” says Symington. 

Since then, Symington has dedicated her professional life to bringing plant-based foods 
to a wider audience. After earning a culinary nutrition degree and a master’s degree in 
applied human nutrition, she became a nutrition professor at George Brown College in 
Toronto. She still teaches classes alongside her role with HSI/Canada, where she does a 
little bit of everything: running culinary trainings and workshops for chefs, giving sustain- 
ability talks to college students and more. She also works with Gilda’s Club Greater Toronto 
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Creamy corn chowder with tempeh chorizo 


FOR THE CHOWDER: 
2 teaspoons grapeseed ail 1¥% cups corn kernels, fresh or frozen 
1 cup diced onion 1 13.5-0z. can coconut milk 


3 cloves garlic, minced 
1 cup diced carrots 
2 cups diced celery 
2 teaspoons cumin 


2 teaspoons lime zest 

2 tablespoons fresh lime juice 
¥, teaspoon salt 

¥, teaspoon black pepper 

Y, teaspoon cayenne (optional) 


2 teaspoons paprika 


2 cups diced white potatoes ¥y, cup thinly sliced chives (for garnish) 
1% cups diced tomato (fresh or canned) 1 recipe tempeh chorizo (see below) 
3 cups low-sodium vegetable stock or substitute 1 can black beans, 

or water drained and rinsed 


1. Ina large stock pot over medium-high heat, add oil. Once heated, add onion and 
sauté until translucent, about 3 minutes. 


2. Stir in garlic, carrots and celery and sauté until soft, about 3 to 5 minutes. 
3. Add cumin and paprika and sauté until fragrant, about 2 to 3 minutes. 


4. Stir in potatoes and tomatoes, then pour in vegetable stock or water and scrape 
the bottom of the pot to loosen any stuck pieces. Bring chowder to a boil and continue 
to cook until potatoes are soft, about 20 to 25 minutes. 


5. Meanwhile, make tempeh chorizo (see recipe below). 
6. Add the corn and cook for another 2 minutes or until corn is tender. 


7. Stir in coconut milk, lime zest and lime juice, and season with salt, pepper and 
cayenne (if using). 


8. Remove from heat. Top with chives and tempeh chorizo and serve. 


Made from cultured 


FOR THE TEMPEH CHORIZO: e 


é. o % and fermented 
soybeans, tempeh is a 
100 grams (about 3.5 ounces) i eS gréat source of 


tempeh, crumbled > ©  __ Plant-based protein, 
1% teaspoons grapeseed oil 

1% teaspoons tamari or soy sauce 
¥% teaspoon smoked paprika 

% teaspoon garlic powder 

¥%, teaspoon onion powder 

y teaspoon cayenne pepper 

¥, teaspoon sea salt 

¥% teaspoon black pepper 


1. Preheat oven to 350° F and line a baking sheet with parchment paper. 
2. Ina large bowl, thoroughly combine all ingredients until tempeh is completely coated. 


3. Spread evenly on baking sheet and bake until fragrant, about 10 to 15 minutes. 


SERVES 6. Per cup, including tempeh chorizo: Calories: 310; fat: 19 g; protein: 8 g; 
carbohydrates: 30 g; sodium: 500 mg 
Recipe from The Long Table Cookbook: Plant-Based Recipes for Optimal Health 
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the Humane Society of the 
United States. 
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YOUR BEST SHOT 


RAIRIE DOGS live in Oklahoma’s parks and wilderness areas. They have strong 
family affiliations and bark to protect their community when danger approaches. 
They are also quite adaptable. Of course, they are shy around people, but if you 

keep a distance from them and wait a bit, they become active. 
| live close to the Wichita Wildlife Refuge and visit frequently. | love watching the prairie 
dog colonies interacting with their families and neighbors. They can provide countless 
hours of entertainment. On this spring day, | visited the refuge to photograph wildflowers 
and local wildlife. | was able to capture the endearing profile of this prairie dog just before 
he scampered away. They don’t stay still for long. © —ANITA PAGE, LAWTON, OKLAHOMA 
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SUBMIT 
YOUR SHOT 


Do you have an inspiring photo of a 
wild animal, beloved pet or rescued 
farm animal? Send it to us for 
possible publication in All Animals 
or at humanesociety.org/allanimals, 
along with an explanation of 250 
words or fewer about why it’s 
meaningful to you. Photos should 
be at least 300 dpi at a size of 8 by 
10” and at least 2 MB. 


To upload your photo and informa- 
tion, visit humanesociety.org/ 
yourbestshot. 


s into donations for 
he United States 


Shop pet supplies and millions of eligible items at 


smile.amazon.com/hsus 


amazonsimile 


You shop. Amazon donates. 


The AmazonSmile Foundation will donate 0.5% of the purchase price from your eligible AmazonSmile purchases to the eligible charitable organization of your choice 


Charles Yochim with Gasey, 
(at right) and'Sandy. 
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HUMANE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES supporter 
Charles Yochim has long hoped for the day when no animal loses 
their life because they are unwanted. It’s a wish first kindled by 
his grandmother, who introduced him to the HSUS in the 1960s. 
“She supported the organization,” he reflects, “and showed me 
that you give charity to causes that are close to your heart.” 

Although Charles has welcomed dogs and cats into his home 
(and heart) over the intervening years, he reserves special af- 
fection for felines—from Axl, who was declawed by a previous 
owner, to the recently adopted foursome of Abyssinians Duncan 
and Max and bonded sisters Sandy and Casey. 

Securing future support for all animals, regardless of species, 
is important to Charles, a retired middle school math teacher 
and radio engineer. 

“Since | have no children, | feel that the best way | can help 


my strong feelings for animals to continue after I’m gone is to 
include the HSUS in my will,” he says, “so that | can keep my love 
for all creatures going, 

“With the unconditional love they give us, it’s the least we 
can do.” 

Naming the HSUS in your will is an easy and flexible way to 
extend your support for animals far into the future. To learn 
more about this and other ways to create your humane legacy, 
please contact the Office of Planned Giving at 800-808-7858 or 
humanelegacy@humanesociety.org. You can also visit us online 
at legacy.humanesociety.org/request. 
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